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THIS WEEK : tinued to write “so many utterances of so 
An Unrecorded Defoe Pamphlet .. .. 244 | many imaginary persons, not mine.” We 
A Parliament Roll of 1512 .. .. .. -. 248 | were content to imagine him replying: “I 
A Royal West London Theatre .. .. 250 | too have tried to be an introvert, but my 
Letters of Joseph Spence .. .. .. .. .. 252 imaginary men and women kept breaking in. 


— 
OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding cases) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the editor should be 
addressed to Southfield House, Oxford. 


Memorabilia. 


“Pont let the awkward squad fire over 

me.” It seems that Browning didn’t 
mind very much if they did. We have 
recently looked into a book on him which 
suggests that the Browning Society was a 
very awkward squad indeed, armed mostly 
with blunderbusses. But if Browning didn’t 
complain for himself he did protest on 
behalf of “the wronged great soul of an 
ancient master,” and so must every student of 
any real poet, 

The editor of Southerly (the organ 
of the Australian English Association) 
has sent us an offprint from his Volume 
Five, Number One, 1944, in which a book 
on Donne is reviewed by a student of Donne, 
Mr. W. Milgate, with additional remarks 
from the editor, Mr. R. G. Howartu. 
With incidental recognition of any good shot, 
Messrs. Milgate and Howarth endorse the 
author’s gun-license. As a piece of scholar- 
ship, of general interest, and as a warning 
to other Mr. Winkles, we print elsewhere 
(with apologies) one of Mr. Howarth’s 
“additional remarks” as a Note. What 
makes the book a bad book is that it is not 
a study of the poems but a psycho-analysis 
of the author based on doubtful facts, rash 
assumptions, and a preconception. It 
ignores recent scholarship. 

But that book on Browning, which 
so rightly takes away their guns from 
Mrs. Orr and J. T. Nettleship, is an 
uncomfortable book. It discusses with 
difficulty why Browning never wrote the 
poem he told Miss Barrett that he 
wanted to write, that he almost saw his way 
to write: ‘R.B.—a Poem,—why he con- 


I too would something make, and joy in the 
making. Also, I was ever a fighter,”’—but 
this would be an injustice to Mr. F. R. G. 
Duckworth, For him ‘R.B—a Poem’ 
would be Browning’s own theology, with- 
out either pictures or conversations. 


N a recent contribution on the folk-lore of 
toothache (Brit. Dent. T., 1945, 78, 225- 
30; 257-60) forming the quinquennial C. E. 
Wallis lecture on the history of dentistry 
and read at a joint meeting of the Sections 
of Odontology and the History of Medicine 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, Dr. J. D. 
Rolleston stated that in the course of his 
studies of medical folk-lore he soon realised 
the abundance of folk-lore of the teeth, but 
for this reason decided not to deal with the 
whole field of dental folk-lore, but to confine 
himself to its most prominent aspect—tooth- 
ache. He therefore omitted any reference to 
the superstitions connected with normal 
dentition, the discolouration and amputation 
of the teeth in savage races, the legend of the 
Golden Tooth, the toothpick and the tooth- 
brush and the various aspects of dental sur- 
gery apart from a brief allusion to stopping 
and extraction. The subjects discussed in 
the lecture chiefly dealt with the causation of 
toothache in which worms played a pro- 
minent part, human, animal, plant and min- 
eral remedies, transfer, hydro-therapy, 
charms, patron saints, especially St. Apol- 
lonia, stopping, extraction and miscellaneous 
remedies, 


ME. A. S. E. Ackermann writes stating 

that he is preparing a fourth edition of 
his ‘ Popular Fallacies’ and will be glad to 
receive any information on the subject. The 
third edition was published in 1923 and deals 
with 1,350 fallacies. The fourth edition will 
have about 50 per cent. more fallacies. 


IF among our readers there is one Jacobite 

who does not know of The Jacobite, the 
(not surprisingly) only Jacobite paper in 
New Zealand, let her ask us for the issue 
of 24 September 1944, from which in the 
meantime we print one note and two queries. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘A DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE 
UNION’ 


AN UNRECORDED DEFOE PAMPHLET? 


5 A DISCOURSE concerning the Union,’ 

one of several unidentified pamphlets 
in the Union Collection of the National 
Library of Scotland, is, in part, a reply to 
‘A Letter concerning the Union, with Sir 
George Mackenzie’s Observations and Sir 
John Nisbet’s Opinion on the same Subject ’ 
(1706). Though the former pamphlet is un- 
dated, we may be fairly certain that it was 
published in 1706. And there are good 
grounds for the assumption that Defoe was 
the author. 

The author of ‘A Discourse concerning 
the Union,’ who twice asserts that he is a 
patriotic Scotsman, laments that his native 
land is in a “ decaying condition,” “that it 
is the most neglected if not opprest state in 
Europe, never noticed but upon occasion of 
some design of advancing our interest, as 
soon crush’d by the English as thought on by 
us.” 

There follows an analysis of the proposals 
advanced to remedy the “ present miserable 
state” of Scotland. The first proposal 
advanced by the opponents of Union, i.e., to 
“so rectify ” the constitution as to give the 
Parliament of Scotland authority to choose 
the ministers and officers of state—the 
author rejects outright. For, he contends, 
“* while we continue a separate state English 
councils will still interpose the negative and 
cross all the grand designs of our ministry.” 
The second proposal—that Scotland re-estab- 
lish an independent kingdom with a king of 
their own choosing at its head—he likewise 
rejects; because “The Pretender, the only 
body mad enough to accept the crown” 
would certainly exploit Scotland to gain the 
English throne. And, he adds, “ if he make 
good his pretensions to England, then we 
come to the same case we are in at present, 
and perhaps worse.” The author then pre- 
sents his plan for the economic and political 
salvation of Scotland: 

My opinion is that there is no way to secure us 


of what we oo or a remedy to better us but 
one, I mean that England and we become one people 


by which we become sharers of all the riches, plenty 
and strength of England. 


One of the arguments of the opposition 
to which the author devoted considerable 
space was that the Parliament of Scotland 
had no authority to negotiate a Union. In 
spite of the support given to their position 
by Sir George Mackenzie and Sir John Nis. 
bet, two outstanding Scottish legal authori. 
ties, he still held that Parliament was the 
proper agency of the nation for “ making an 
incorporating Union.” On this issue he 
wrote in part: 


_ Obj. The Parliament cannot make an incorporat- 
ing Union, because Parliament cannot alter funda- 
mentals. And to strengthen this they instance the 
opinion of our lawyers Nisbet and Mackenzie, 

I never have regard for any man’s opinion but 
as I find it reasonable, and I’m always jealous 
of courtiers as they were at that time, and ‘tis 
certain the politick of the court at that time 
was to oppose an Union. I’m sure any man that 
would examine the laws made during these two 
gentlemen’s ministry would see great alterations 
a the fundamentals and they going along 
with it. 

Besides a people may be in a great hazard (upon 
occasion) from their constitution as frera any sub- 
sequent laws, and therefore their constitution should 
be altered which must be done by our Parliament; 
and to gather the whole mob of the nation together 
to judge of the most intricate points of government 
and to begin and end with s a meeting, I cannot 
understand. 


And passing to the second objection 
against the Union, ie., that “ Presbytery a 
matter of conscience is in a hazard by this 
Union” the author assures those who held 
such fears that the safeguards in the Act of 
Union, and the presence of a strong Presby- 
terian party in the proposed United Pailia- 
ment of Great Britain would render futile 
any attempts to change the present position 
of the Church of Scotland. And in con- 
cluding this argument he observes: 


_For my own part this objection should weigh 
little with me, for I never could fin out, where 
the jus divinum of Episcopacy and Presbytery was 
founded in Scripture, nor do I believe, that ever any 
reasonable man thought otherwise who was not 
imposed on by interest or breeding. 


The pamphlet closes with a patriotic declara- 
tion: 


I do love my country as well as any man, and 
though it seems a needless assertion, secing I dis- 
cover not yet my name for my own picasure, yet 
I do say I love my country as well as any man, and 
have as great veneration for our heroic projenitors; 
and I think that these who are instrumental in 


carrying on this Union do as great service to this 
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nation as any of our heroes, and no doubt their 
memory will have an equal return from posterity. 

The internal evidence in support of the 
Defoe attribution is, I think, convincing. 
For in the confident and somewhat patron- 
ising tone of the writer, his dramatisation of 
the impoverished state of the nation, his 
rediction that the Union will make Scot- 
land “a sharer of all the riches, plenty and 
strength of England,” his broad Protestant 
outlook, his assurance to the people of Scot- 
land that under the Union the Presbyterian 
establishment in Scotland would be secure, 
and in his stern warning that if Scotland 
rejected England’s present overtures toward 
the Union war must inevitably follow, one 
finds the controlling arguments of Defoe’s 
Union pamphlets. I quote below one of 
these arguments : 

I have endeavoured to show the particular diffi- 
culties of these two remedies, and to conclude the 
matter, I will ask one question of these gentlemen 
who so flatter themselves: whether in this separate 
state, they would pretend we should still be in- 
ferior in strength to the English, or that we should 
exceed them? If we still be inferior, we can 
never make that figure, so never be in 
that esteem with the rest of Europe that England 
is, nor can ever Our subjects pretend to these ad- 
vantages, or arrive at that hight of glory that they 
do, far less to what the subjects of the Great 
British Empire might pretend, and it cannot be 
deneyed that one day the balance of Europe may 
give England leisure to swallow us up. Jf it be 
pretended that we may exceed England in this 
separate state the conclusion is very short, and 
no man after a serious thought, but will conclude 
that of necessity, before the English suffer us to 
exceed them, they'll venture a total extirpation of 
us, or we of them. 


Again, it would seem that in the autobio- 
graphical passage (already quoted) which 
concludes the pamphlet, there are three 
pieces of evidence which considerably 
strengthen the claim for the Defoe attribu- 
tion: (1) the author’s overplayed effort to 
convince his readers that he is a_ patriotic 
Scotsman (a familiar pose of Defoe during 
the Union proceedings); (2) the presumably 
veiled reference to the poem ‘Caledonia,’ in 
which Defoe had actually professed his 
“veneration for the achievements of our 

eroical projenitors (3) the view strongly 
held by Defoe that “ these who are instru- 
mental in carrying on this Union do as great 
Service to this nation as any of our heroes, 
and no doubt will have an equal return from 
posterity.” Is there in this closing observa- 
tion a guarded reference to Defoe’s then pro- 


jected ‘ History of the Union’? 

Dugald Campbell’s pamphlet, ‘A Reply 
to the Authors of the Advantages of Scot- 
land by an Incorporate Union and of the 
Fifth Essay at removing National Preju- 
dices’ (1707) throws considerable light on 
the authorship of ‘A Discourse concerning 
the Union.’ That Campbell knew that 
Defoe had written ‘The Fifth Essay .. . 
and that he strongly surmised (and rightly) 
that he had also written ‘ The Advantages of 
Scotland by an Incorporate Union,’ the fol- 
lowing passages from his ‘A Reply to the 
Authors .. .’ clearly reveal: 

And more lately we have a fifth essay from Mr. 
D. F. who here endeavours to overturn the Revo- 
lution principles he set up for in England. 


As for the answerer Tho I take him to be a 
Scotsman; yet it seems he is ashamed he is so; 
he would lampoon you into an admiration of Eng- 
land and bully us into contempt of ourselves; his 
style and turn of thought have an English show. 


But one may infer from the passage quoted 
below that Campbell must have been answer- 
ing a third pamphlet which he surmised was 
also written by Defoe. 

I must beg pardon to say that a stranger (who- 
ever he be) that presumes thus flatly to contradict 
our known laws and fundamental constitution as 
explained by our greatest and wisest lawyers is 
meddling with what he is unconcern’d in. He 
has been told again and again that Sir George 
Mackenzie and Sir John Nisbet have both asserted 
that an Union of this nature cannot be effected 
without the consent of every individual Scotsman. 


Though it is apparent that throughout the 
whole pamphlet Defoe was the main object 
of Campbell’s attack, it is quite unlikely that 
in the passage just quoted he was reprimand- 
ing Defoe for what he had said specifically 
either in ‘ The Fifth Essay . . .” or in ‘ The 
Advantages of Scotland by an Incorporate 
Union.’ To be sure, Defoe in ‘ The Fifth 
Essay .. .’ had argued that the Parliament of 
Scotland, rather than “every individual 
Scotsman” should negotiate the Union. But 
it cannot be said that he had” (presumed 
thus) “ flatly to contradict our known laws 
and fundamental constitution as explained by 
our greatest and wisest lawyers,” Mackenzie 
and Nisbet. On the whole, the tone of ‘ The 
Fifth Essay is temperate. Furthermore, 
in it there is no mention of Mackenzie and 
Nisbet, nor is there any veiled reference to 
their opinion. And in ‘The Advantages of 
Scotland by an Incorporate Union,’ the sub- 
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ject in question is not discussed. Campbell, 
therefore, must have been answering, in part, 
still another pamphlet (which he felt reason- 
ably certain was Defoe’s) in which the 
opinions of Mackenzie and Nisbet as pre- 
sented in ‘A Letter concerning the Union 
with Sir George Mackenzie’s Observations 
and Sir John Nisbet’s Opinion on the same 
Subject’ (1706) had been “ flatly” contra- 
dicted. In my summary of ‘A Discourse 
concerning the Union,’ it will be observed 
that I have quoted a passage from that 
pamphlet in which the author not only “ pre- 
sumed thus flatly to contradict ” MacKenzie 
and Nisbet, but went so far as to characterise 
them as opportunists. Evidently, it was this 
passage which offended Campbell; and there 
can be little doubt that he attributed it to 
Defoe. 
CHARLES EATON BURCH. 
Howard Unuwversity, Washington, D.C. 


PRESTER JOHN. 
(See ante pp. 178, 204.) 


PRESTER John’s palace is described in 56 

to 63. It was built in the similitude of 
the palace which the Apostle Thomas built 
for Gundoforus King of India. Ceilings, 
joists and architraves were of shittim wood. 
The roof was of ebony and could not be 
burnt. At the extremities, above the 
gables, were two golden apples, and in each 
of them were carbuncles so that the gold 
shone by day and the carbuncles by night. 
The greater gates were of sardonyx wrought 
about with the horn of the serpent called 
cerestes lest anyone should enter secretly with 
poison (Pliny viii, 35; Solinus xxvii, 28, but 
the reference to poison is not understood). 
The windows were of crystal. The tables 
where the courtiers sat were some of gold, 
some of amethyst, the columns were ivory. 
Before the palace was the jousting court, the 
pavement and walls being of onyx, for this 
stone greatly increased the courage of the 
combatants (Marbode, Lapid. ix: “ onyx... 
multiplicat lites, et commovet undique 
rixas”’). Prester John’s bed-chamber was 
adorned with gold and all manner of precious 
stones, but wherever onyx was used, four 
cornelians were set round about so that the 
operation of the onyx might be tempered 
(Marbode ix: “ Sardius at praesens si sit tibi, 


non nocet onyx.” Cp. the fifteenth century 
MS. printed by Joan Evans, ‘ Magical 
Jewels, 1922, 234: “Sardius . . . Quidam 
gestat eum, castissimus esse  jubetur,” 
Zarncke, p. 930, quoting Arnoldus Saxo), 
Balsam burnt always in the chamber and 
the bed was of sapphire on account of its 
virtue of chastity (Marbode v: “Sed qui 
gestat eum, castissimus esse  jubetur.” 
Zarncke p. 930, quoting A. Saxo). Prester 
John possessed the most beautiful women, 
but they were admitted four times a year 
only for the procreation of sons, Having 
been sanctified. as Bathsheba was by David, 
each lady returned to her place. (Cp. Book 
of Esther, ii, 14.) 

The court came to table once a day. 
Thirty thousand men, excluding those com- 
ing and going, ate there daily receiving every 
day their expenses whether for horses or 
other charges. The table was made of 
emeralds and its pillars were of amethyst, 
the virtue of this stone being that no one 
sitting at table could become _inebriated 
Zarncke, 930 quoting A. Saxo, “ virtus ejus 
est contra ebrietem ” and Marbode, xvi). 

Interpolation D now introduces a marvel- 
lous bakery with an adamantine floor and 
pillars of gold, and a wheel which revolved 
so swiftly that anyone looking at it lost his 
sight. The bakehouses were of asbestos, 
the ovens of green topaz which was naturally 
cold and tempered the heat of the asbestos, 
The wind, blowing from the mountains 
through underground passages, worked the 
wheel. Cocks larger than ostriches, and 
ostriches themselves, drew the wagons easily 
up the golden stairs to the mill, and the flour 
descended through a pipe of gold. It is all 
very marvellous and rather dull and absurd; 
and why it was introduced is a mystery, but 
D belongs to the thirteenth century and the 
interpolation is found in a number of MSS. 

Before the palace door close to the court 
of the jousters was a magic mirror set upon 
a pyramid of columns reached by 125 steps 
of porphyry, serpentine, alabaster, sardonyx 
and other precious stones. The mirror rested 
on a single column which was supported by 
others increasing as they descended until the 
number reached 64, then decreasing again 
until the whole structure rested on a single 
column. On the top of the topmost column 
was the mirror which was of such magic art 
that all machinations, and whatever was 
| done or compassed against Prester John in 
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iacent and subject provinces, were. clearly 
- How often the Prester peered into the 
mirror is not stated, but he must have been 
a good climber. The mirror was guarded 
day and night by 12,000 armed men. Then 
follows a description of Prester John’s state 
at table. He was served in turn by 7 kings, 
62 dukes, and 355 counts, in addition to the 
court officials. On his right sat 12  arch- 
bishops and on his left 20 bishops, besides 
the Patriarch of St. Thomas, the Metropoli- 
tan of Samarcand and the Bishop (archi- 
protopapa) of Susa (Shushan was in ruins at 
this time. Oppert. 44. Benjamin of Tudela 
(1165-1173), ed. Adler, 51). Each of these 
great personages served Prester John for a 
month in turn and then departed. 

The reference to the palace of Gundoforus 
comes from the Apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles ascribed to Abdias, Bishop of 
Babylonia (Yule, Cathay, 2nd ed. iii, 252. 
Vincent de Beauvais, Spec. Hist. ix, 62). The 
story was that Gundoforus sent to the West 
a merchant called Abban to seek a skilled 
architect to build him a palace. Whereupon 
our Lord sold St. Thomas to Abban as a 
slave for this purpose. When asked what he 
knew of architecture the Apostle replied: 
“Colloco fundamenta, quae nunquam veter- 
ascunt. Extruo parietes, qui nunquam cor- 
ruunt. racio exedas, et fenestras, et erigo 
fabricas, omnia quae in structura necessaria 
esse possunt ego facio,” and the palace was 
built. Oppert. 228. 

As for Prester John’s palace, it has a 
strong family likeness to the palace of Queen 
Candace in the Alexander story. There is 
the same profusion of gold and precious 
stones and inlaid pillars giving light which 
dazzled beholders. In Candace’s dining hall 
was a table made of indestructible wood, and 
in her bed-chamber -was a stone which gave 
forth rays like the sun. Pseudo-Callisthenes 
iii, 22, 28, and see The Book of Esther i, 6, 
for a description of the palace of Ahasuerus 
at Shushan. The mirror may be a reminis- 
cence of the mirror on the Pharos at Alex- 
andria, in which approaching ships could be 
seen at a distance of 20 days’ journey, and 
Which was destroyed by treachery. B. of 
Tudela, ed. Adler, 75. 

We come now (76) to a still more wonder- 
ful palace built by Prester John’s father 
Quasideus for his then unborn son who was 
to be king of kings, and lord of lords of the 
Whole world. Quasideus was told in a dream 


to build this palace which was to have this 
virtue that no one would hunger or thirst 
therein, nor suffer any infirmity nor die on 
that day on which he entered. In it (Inter- 
polation C) would spring up a fountain 
which would fill the palace with sweet odours 
and if anyone tasted of it fasting for 3 years, 
3 weeks, 3 days, and 3 hours every day 3 
times, he would not die for 300 years, 3 
months, 3. weeks, 3 days, and 3 hours, but 
remain always in the prime of youth. No- 
thing would even then be left to chance. 
When the time came for him to die this 
youthful veteran—presumably Prester John 
himself—would bid farewell to his kins- 
men and friends, enter his sepulchre and lay 
himself down as if for sleep. This recalls 
the story of St. John Evangelist who is said 
to have laid himself down quick in his grave 
and when it was opened nothing was found 
there but manna. The story comes from the 
Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles (Fabricius 
Codex Apocryphus, ii, 589, dating back to 
the sixth century. Golden Legend, Temple 
Classics, ii, 174 and Mandeville, 16). 

Passing over (Interpolation E) a tree which 
was to appear miraculously in a plain called 
Rimoc as a sign of all these wonders, we 
come to the palace itself. It was built (94 
and Interpolation C) in a city called Briebric 
(Cp. Solinus, xlii, 1; Isidore, Etym. xiv, 3, 39, 
Bebrycia, for Bithynia—a “rex Bebrix- 
orum ” is mentioned in the Alexander story) 
and was if possible more gorgeous than the 
other. When Prester John approached, the 
door opened of itself. Nearby (Interpola- 
tion D) was a chapel of glass not made by 
hands which appeared instantaneously on 
the day of- Prester John’s nativity, where 
nothing was before. It had this miraculous 
quality. If 3 entered it was full. If 10 or 
20 entered it increased and was full, and so 
on to 100,000. But below 3, in honour of 
the Blessed Trinity, it refused to contract. 
The chapel was served by eunuchs who re- 
ceived their vestments on the threshold from 
unseen hands and were relieved of them as 
miraculously when they withdrew. This 
expanding and contracting chapel must have 
its counterpart somewhere, but I have not 
found it. See however the story of 
Mahomet’s first miracle, where, at the Pro- 
phet’s approach, the door of a hermit’s cell 
waxed as high as the door of a palace. 
Mandeville, 94. 


Here follows (Interpolation D) an account 
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of a marvellous tree which produced a gum 
called stintochim which became harder than 
stone. It destroyed iron as easily as water 
quenches fire, and if carried by ships at sea 
it divided the waters so that those who 
wished could pass over on dry land. The 
attributes of the tree are described at length 
and need not detain us, but the highest 
branch signified Prester John’s power and the 
fruit his justice. 

We come now (Interpolation D) to a third 
palace which belonged to Porus, King of 
India “from whose stock all our land and 
progeny descend.” It contained 500 golden 
columns with golden vines hanging from 
them, having leaves and branches of gold 
and precious stones. The doors were of 
ivory covered with gold, the rooms of shittim 
wood adorned with gold, silver and jewels. 
In the hall were 20 great golden statues and 
among them were silver trees shining like 
lamps in which were all kinds of golden 
birds, each one coloured after its species, so 
disposed that by musical art all at one time 
sang together according to their nature or 
each one by itself alone. The statues also 
sang more sweetly and gently than could be 
believed and moved about hither and thither 
like actors. Which birds and figures sang so 
sweetly and softly that the listeners incon- 
tinently fell asleep and were deprived of their 
wits. 

The golden vine comes straight from the 
palace of Cyrus (Pseudo-Callisthenes iii, 28). 
There aré other stories of artificial vines, 
including the one carried away by Pompey 
from Jerusalem (Gervase of Tilbury, iii, 78, 
and the long note on p. 140 of Liebrecht’s 
edition of Gervase, 1856, also Mandeville’s 
description of the palace of the Grand Khan, 
142). Mechanical birds which uttered cries 
in a tree of gilded bronze were to be found 
in the Imperial Palace at Constantinople, 
destroyed by the Crusaders in 1204, and are 
described, with other marvels, by Liudprand 
of Cremona (Antapodosis, translated by 
F..A. Wright, 1930, vi, 5, Ebersolt, Le Grand 
Palais de Constantinople, 1910, 68). It may 
be doubted whether the Letter was origin- 
ally written in Greek (Langlois, 50) but it 
may well have originated in Constantinople. 
I cannot find any authority for the mechani- 
cal actors, but the craze for mechanical 
curiosities was very marked in the Middle 
Ages. Olschki, Storia Letteraria, 96, Cp. 
Suetonius, Nero, xxxi for Nero’s Golden 


House where the ceilings of ivory could be 
turned, showering down flowers and_per- 
fume. 

Interpolation E gives details of the pre- 
paration of Prester John’s food and even of 
the kitchen utensils. The food was not 
cooked with fire lest it should be polluted by 
smoke. A stone called zimur was _ used, 
which by its nature was so hot that no one 
could touch it without iron gloves. A con- 
venient spring produced continuous hot 
water and the further it was carried the more 
it boiled, a property much appreciated when 
Prester John went abroad. In 98 we are 
told why such an all-powerful and glorious 
mortal should assume no higher dignity than 
the name of priest, when his chief cook was 
a king and abbot. The answer was that it 
did not suit “ our highness ” to assume those 
dignities with which the court was full, and 
that out of humility a lesser and inferior 
rank had been assumed; and the Letter con- 
cludes: “ For the rest no man can know the 
extent of our dominion. - If you are able to 
number the stars of heaven and the sands 
of the sea-shore, then you may assess the 
extent of our dominion and power.”  Inter- 
polation D adds: “ Dated in our city of 
Bibric, April the 15th in the year 51 of our 
nativity. In confirmation of what is set out 
above, however incredible, one Stephen, a 
cardinal, by the authority of his faith, de- 
clares and openly pronounces everything to 
be true.” Interpolation E adds: “ Here ends 
the book or history of Prester John which 
was translated from the Greek into Latin 
by Christian Archbishop of Mainz (Christ- 
ian I, 1165-1183). This Christian was Con- 
rad’s archbishop. Manuel reigned in Greece 
from the year of our Lord 1144 until the 
year of our Lord 1180.” 

MALCOLM LETTS. 
(To be continued.) 


A PARLIAMENT ROLL OF 1512. 


MONG the family papers at Coleshill 
House is an interesting correspondence 
relating to the armorial glass by Eginton, 
dated 1793, in the east window of Shriven- 
ham church. In October 1792 Jacob, 2nd 
Earl of Radnor, F.S.A., wrote to Barak 
Longmate, editor of the fifth edition of 
Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ to ask for the arms of 
an abbot of Cirencester Abbey, from whom 
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his ancestors had leased the rectorial manor 
of Shrivenham. On 12 November Long- 
mate replied with a drawing of the arms, 
which he had obtained from Thomas Astle, 
Keeper of the Records and co-editor of the 
Rotuli Parliamentorum, and which was 
“copied from an original drawing in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, of a Parlia- 
mentary Procession temp. Henry VIII.” The 
Ashmolean MSS. were transferred to the 
Bodleian in 1860, and with the help of Mr. 
Strickland Gibson this drawing was found 
among them. 

It is indexed “ Ashm. Rolls 45 olim 13” 
and is a roll of eight skins, 18 feet long by 
| foot wide, headed “ The parleament holden 
at Westm’ the iiiit® day off ffebruary the 
thride yere off oure sou’aigne lord kyng 
henry the viii'®,” i.e., the second parliament 
of the reign, dissolved 4 March 1514. It 
shows a procession of the lords of parlia- 
ment, walking in pairs, the abbots in the 
habits of their order, the bishops and peers 
in their robes; above each is a shield with a 
scroll over it. The scrolls and shields of the 
thirty-one peers, except the last, are com- 
plete with names and arms; the scrolls of 
the twenty bishops have their names and dio- 
ceses but their shields are left blank; of the 
twenty-four abbots five have completed 
scrolls, the rest have the name of their abbey 
only, eight have completed shields, nine have 
the arms of their abbey with a blank impale- 
ment, and the rest of the shields are empty. 
The caption with the scrolls of the abbots 
and lay peers, is written in black letters with 
contractions; the bishops’ scrolls are in the 
new and more legible Italian hand, then 
coming into fashion. 


In Dr. J. B. Hurry’s ‘ Reading Abbey,’ | 


Elliot Stock, 1901, is a reproduction in half 
tone of part of this roll, showing four abbots, 
including the abbot of Reading; the block 
was used to illustrate a review of the book 
in the Berks Archaeological Journal, vol. vii, 
p. 124. Doyle cites the roll for his drawing 
of the arms borne by Henry Algernon Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland, ‘ Official Baron- 
age,’ II, 654, and gives a sketch of his por- 
trait. The ‘ Monasticon’ has several refer- 
ences to a copy of this roll made by William 
Cole, now among his MSS. in the British 
Museum, vols. xviii and xxx; it is quoted for 
the arms of St. Benet’s Abbey, Hulme, III, 
80. Bedford, ‘ Blazon of Episcopacy,’ quotes 
it for the arms of Skevington, bishop of 


Bangor, Salley of Llandaff, Fisher of Roch- 
ester, Blythe of Lichfield, and Gigles of Wor- 
cester. But all these have blank shields in 
the Bodleian roll, so it would seem that 
Cole’s copy was not made from this, or that 
he added to it from some other source. The 
Genealogist, v, 173, says that his copy was 
made in 1757 from a transcript of the 
original which was purchased for the British 
Museum in 1858 and is now Add. MSS. 
5831, and adds that the Bodleian roll is an 
earlier copy, made for Ashmole. That the 
roll is not contemporary with the procession 
it depicts is shown by the garter round the 
shield of Lord Bergavenny, who was not 
elected K.G. until 23 April 1513. But the 
writing and spelling show that if this is a 
copy it is at least facsimile. 

The roll begins with the abbots, the 
third and fourth of whom wear the white 
rochet of Austin canons with a _ cloak 
and hood of deep blue and a black pointed 
pileus. The rest, Benedictines, wear black 
cassocks with cloaks like the canons and_the 
pointed pileus. The Prior of St. John of 
Jerusalem, who heads the barons, has a black 
robe lined with red ermine, red stockings, 
black cap, a collar of S.S. and roses, and an 
eight-pointed cross on his left breast. The 
bishops wear white rochets or cassocks, red 
cloaks, with almuces of white fur, and the 
black pileus. The Primate alone wears his 
mitre and carries his crosier; he wears a 
cope and morse with the royal arms and 
behind him and on either side are mace- 
bearers; before him are two tonsured digni- 
tariés with blank shields and scrolls, one in 
white surplice with fur almuce over a scar- 
let cassock, the other in a scarlet robe with 
a blue hood; they are preceded by a mace- 
bearer in scarlet. The lay lords have scarlet 
robes lined with white fur, and scarlet capes, 
much like a modern judge, with flat caps of 
black velvet. The dukes and = mar- 
quesses have four rows of fur on their capes, 
the earls three, the barons two. At seven 
points in the procession are heralds in 
armorial copes or tabards of the royal arms; 
one of these, and the picture of the king, may 
be a portrait; the rest of the faces are con- 
ventionalised and little differentiated; all are 
of men in early middle age, clean shaven and 
thin. 

It is noteworthy how largely the spiritual 
peers outnumber the lay lords, how few are 
the patrician names among them, and how 
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few the representatives of the ancient feudal 
nobility among the peers. A very little 
genealogical inquiry will show, too, how 
closely related were many of the lay peers, 
either by descent or marriage; even in the 
arms there is evidence of this. : 
The names of most of the abbots, the arms 
of nearly all their houses, and the personal 
arms of some of them will be found in the 
‘Monasticon,’ to the various volumes of 
which the footnotes refer. Accounts of all 
but two or three of the bishops are in 
*‘D.N.B.’, where most of the lay peers are 
also noted. Genealogies of all of them are 
in the ‘Complete Peerage ’ and in Dugdale’s 
*‘Baronage’*; many are in Edmondson’s 
*“Baronagium.’ The arms of some are in 
Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage, and the De 
Walden ‘ Book of Banners and Standards’; 
those of the bishops and their sees are given 
in Bedford’s ‘ Blazon of Episcopacy.’ 
Heraldically the roll has little importance, 
since so many of its shields are incomplete 
and most of the arms recorded are already 
known from other sources. Only the coats 
of abbots Beoly, Malyn, Hawkbourne, New- 
ton, Bunting and Hawkins seem to be new, 
and most of these reveal their contemporary 
origin by the multiplicity of their charges. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
(To be continued.) 


SOME FRESH NOTES ON THE ROYAL 
WEST LONDON THEATRE IN THE 
_ NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES. 


(See clxxxvii. 182.) 


ME. Lesuie J. R. Batty has contributed a 
condensation of the chapter on ‘The 
Drama in Portman Market’ in ‘Some Lon- 
don Theatres Past and Present,’ by Michael 
Williams (London, Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle, and Rivington, 1883.) That is, a 
part condensation for he terminates the 
story with the arrival in 1847 at the Mary- 
lebone Theatre of Mrs. Warner, late the 
leading lady of Sadlers Wells Theatre. Actu- 
ally so very much of this playhouse’s Vic- 
torian history occurred thereafter, as Mr. 
Williams, J. A. Cave in his memoirs, and 

others have variously chronicled. 
I am in a position to supply certain first- 


hand evidence, additional to the Baily. 
Williams record. In my possession are some 
playbills of an early date relative to this 
playhouse. Further, I have other authorita- 
tive sources of information, as I shall later 
show. 

Thursday, 29 March 1838 “ for the Benefit 
of Mr. Flanagan ” was presented “ Colman’s 
Comedy of * John Bull’,” (* Peregrine—Mr, 
Hyde” his name in extra large type. He 
was the sole lessee of the “ Royal Mary-Le. 
Bone Theatre”). “After which Diver- 
tissement , . . to conclude with the Nautical 
Drama of ‘The Pilot.’” The theatre was 
“ Licensed Pursuant to Act of Parliament”: 
Doors opened at half-past six, performance 
to commence at seven. The printer of this 
bill was Morgan, Portman Market. 

“Monday, 20 Jan. 1840 and during the 
week ” the performances commenced with 
“a Drama, of intense interest, — entitled 
“Francis the First or, The Old Man’s 
Curse.” Thereafter, singing and dancing, 
and (on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday) “the Ballet of the Cobbler and 
Tailor ”; “ Hornpipe (first time) by the In- 
fant Mars ”; to conclude with (on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday) “an 
entire New Drama, called ‘ The Vagrant, His 
Wife and Family, and (on Friday and 
Saturday) ‘ Jack Sheppard.’ ” 

Same times of opening and commence- 
ment still obtained and Morgan remained 
the printer, now at “ 39, New Church Street, 
adjoining the Marylebone Theatre.” Acting 
and stage manager was Mr. John Douglass, 
who also appeared in two of the plays. 
“Notice! No Bonnets admitted in the Dress 
Circle.” 

Messrs, Williams and Baily are unable “ to 
find any record”... during that period 
( = for which I produce the bill just 
cited. 

My next playbill is of “ Wednesday, 24 
May 1843, For the Benefit of Messrs. Cony 
and Blanchard. Melodrama! Spectacle! 
Farce! Combats! Singing and Dancing.” 

Cony and Blanchard were the renowned 
proprietors of “Hector and Bruin,” two 
sagacious performing dogs which were 
trained to take part and to provide the 
denouements of such “dog dramas” 4% 
‘Knights of the Cross or, the Dog and the 
Standard, ‘ The Cherokee Chief or, the Dogs 
of the Wreck,’ both of which were on the 
double-crown size bill in my possession. It 
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js printed in blue ink with six illustrative 
blocks in black ink, all on white paper. The 
middle item was “ the laughable Burletta of 


. ‘The Orang Outang and His Double or, The 


Runaway Monkey’... The Orang Outang 
Mr. Blanchard. In which Character he will 
introduce his Wonderful Contortions. . 
After which he will take his terrific Race 
Round the Gallery.” There were added 
attractions (“ Master Eugene Cony will give 
his Classical Illustrations of the Venetian 
Statues”; ““ Mr. A. Nelson will appear and 
play several favorite Airs on the Ancient 
Dulcimer,” etc.). Tickets were to be had 
“of Messrs. Cony and Blanchard, at the 
Theatre, or of Mr. Morgan, at the Box 
Office, where Places may be secured.” Was 
this the same Morgan who previously did 
the theatre’s printing? The- bill now under 
review was the work of “J. W. Peel, Printer, 
74, New Cut, Lambeth, nearly opposite the 
Victoria Theatre,” who name is met with 
on many bills of numerous minor and subur- 
ban theatres. 

Cony and Blanchard were at the Royal 
Marylebone Theatre and had another Bene- 
fit on 13 Dec. 1843. This I take from a 
fragment of a red and green ink announce- 
ment which has been altered to serve as a 
guide to the printer against the two per- 
formers appearing on 30 Jan. 1844 at the 
City of London Theatre. 

Tuesday, 30 Nov. 1847, and during the 
week “Under the Management of Mrs. 
Warner” there was presented ‘* Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Comedy of ‘The Scornful 
Lady,’ with New Scenery, Dresses and 
Appointments. Not Acted for nearly One 
Hundred Years. Adapted to the Modern 
Stage by Thomas James Serle Esq.” 

This is a large double-foolscap bill by 
“§. G. Fairbrother, Printer, 31, Bow Street, 
Covent Garden,” and one half is given up 
to press notices. 

The 1865 Christmas pantomime was 
‘Fayre Rosomonde ’ and the lessee and man- 
ager James Arnold Cave, more than once 
and for long periods director of this house. 

“After which will be performed, a New 
Thrilling Sensation Drama, in 3 Acts, con- 
structed by Mr. J. Arnold Cave, suggested 
by those Brilliant Articles which appeared in 
the Pall Mall Gazette, and licensed expressly 
for him by the Lord Chamberlain, entitled 
the ‘Casual Ward or, Workhouse Life’ . . . 
Daddy—Kind Old Daddy ’"—By Daddy 


Himself, Engaged expressly from the Lam- 
beth Workhouse.” This piece was a contri- 
vance based on newspaper material about the 
ancient poorhouse inmate and is discussed 
in detail in the Cave memoirs. This bill was 
“Printed by Nowell’s (late Peel’s) Steam 
Machine, 74, New Cut, Lambeth.” 

Two very large bills conclude this present 
survey. They are of the 1875 “New and 
Original Grand Gorgeous Comic Christmas 
Pantomime, Constructed by Mr. J. A. Cave, 
and Written by Mr. Oswald Allan, entitled 
‘A Frog He Would A Wooing Go Or, Har- 
lequin Sleeping Beauty and the Wicked 
Demons of the Mystic Pool.’ ” 

The transformation scene was “ designed 
and painted by Mr. Charles Grimani, illus- 
trating the Elements, Earth, Air and Water. 
This splendid work of art consists of a 
wonderful succession of superb and elab- 
orate surprises, which will bring into use the 
entire depth (150 feet) of the stage and will 
be of the most gorgeous description, and not 
to be equalled at any other theatre in Lon- 
don.” There were “ Two Morning Perform- 
ances, Boxing Day, Dec. 27th, and Tuesday; 
Dec. 28th, at Half-Past Twelve,” otherwise 
performances at 7 p.m., but “ Notice -——The 
Stage Door in Little Church Street will be 
opened at half-past 5 each evening, to enable 
persons to obtain Good Seats.” Prices were: 
Boxes and Stalls, I1s.; Centre Boxes, Is. 6d.; 
Reserved Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 6d.; Gallery, 4d.; 
Private Boxes from 5s. “ These Prices will 
be charged on Christmas Eve and the Two 
Morning Performances and every Evening 
after the first week. On Boxing-night to 
Saturday, January Ist, 1876, the admission 
will be 2d. extra to the Gallery, 3d. extra to 
the Pit, 6d. extra to Boxes, Stalls, &c.” 

The companion bill is a coloured woodcut 
“ pictorial” showing a frog in morning 
dress and proffering a stamped envelope 
addressed to “ King Frog, Grand Christmas 
Pantomime, Marylebone Theatre. Every 
Evening.” Both bills were printed by 
“Williams and Strahan, New Cut, Lambeth.” 

Now, when I was concerned with a scheme 
to re-open the Royal West London Theatre 
in the early months of 1940, among those 
who wrote to me on my appeal for informa- 
tion about the establishment was Mrs. 
Henry Gascoigne. This lady sent me several 
documents of great interest. Her husband 
and herself managed the theatre from 1886 
to at least 1892. On 12 December of that 
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year a Jubilee Celebration was held with “A 
Conversazione . . . on the stage at the conclu- 
sion of the performance. . .” And the jubi- 
lee cake was “cut at about 11.30.” A 
“ Jubilee Souvenir” was issued and a copy 
was kindly presented to me by Mrs. Gas- 
coigne. It contains valuable data. Mr. John 
Loveridge had built the theatre and opened 
it on 12 Dec. 1842. His sons still remained 
its proprietors fifty years later. 

I quote: “ The stage was extended in 1854 
bv an addition of 68 feet, thereby making it 
the longest in the kingdom. The interior of 
the house was entirely renovated in 1868, 
when it received the name of the Royal 
Alfred by royal permission, the Prince being 
present on the opening night. Its original 
name, The Royal Marylebone, was resumed 
in 1873.” The souvenir notes state that the 
previous building had been “named, suc- 
cessively, The Portman, The Pavilion, the 
West London, and finally in 1837, The Royal 
Marylebone.” 

There is a list of pantomimes from 1842- 
1892 and another of the notable actors and 
others who played in Portman Market with 
the dates of their appearance; also details of 
the most prominent lessees, and the year of 
commencing management. 

I had this theatre photographed in 1940 
and hold the prints. In Little Church Street 
by the stage door is a tablet let into the wall 
placed there by John Loveridge, commemo- 
rating its dates of erection and enlargements. 
Within the last few months I passed by and 
noted that this tablet still stands. 

Perhaps half of the stage has been demol- 
ished, victim of the “blitz.” But it would 
appear that the rest of the stage and the 
auditorium are still standing and in order. 

Deep as undoubtedly the stage was I 
wonder whether really it was as deep as was 
variously claimed. It certainly was by no 
means wide, was divided into two sections by 
a wall running from below the stage floor to 
the stage ceiling; behind this wall was placed 
the cinema projection box, as the films were 
shown from behind the screen. At the ex- 
treme end of the stage was a paint frame, on 
which no doubt much of the scenery was 
painted. There were two stage floors. The 
top one with a steep rake was put in during 
the last war when the house was used as a 
boxing stadium, seating being placed addi- 
tionally on the stage. Beneath is the stage 
floor proper, and underneath that is the 


nineteenth century stage machinery with 
traps, floats, bridges, etc., all in a fair state 
of preservation and practicability; at least, 
that is how it was in 1940. 


One photograph shows the prompt side, 


both sides of the curtain and the fly gallery, 
If the latter be studied it will be noticed that 
only a few feet away from the proscenium 
this gallery seems to rise and to be separated 
structurally from its continuation which fur- 
ther along is braced by cast iron supports, 
The juncture in the fly gallery itself js 
bridged by four raised steps. Can we assume 
that here was the demarcation and limit of 
the original stage depth prior to the known 
enlargement? 

Another photograph shows the orchestra 
pit and the stage boxes. The juxtaposition 
of these leads one to believe that there was 
a projecting apron stage and in this theory 
I am supported by an engraving, the gift of 
Mrs. Gascoigne, being a “ View from the 
Stage, Theatre Royal, Marylebone.” Here 
definitely is a fore stage and actors making 
full use of it; each side in the boxes are 
spectators. 

But no more on this attractive theme. The 
Royal West London Theatre is to-day the 
senior London theatre existing. Its wooden 
roof prevents its use as a playhouse but it 
could well have other uses connected with 
the drama. 

GERALD MOnRICE. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM 
JOSEPH SPENCE, 1739-1762. 


THE *D.N.B.’ describes Joseph Spence as 
“ anecdotist and friend of Pope.” Dr. 
Johnson allowed that, if Spence’s mind was 
not very powerful, his criticisms were com- 
monly just, his thoughts commonly right, and 
his remarks recommended by coolness and 
candour. Further, his anecdotes have been 
held to illustrate “the benefit which a man 
of ordinary ability may confer upon litera- 
ture by a mere faithful record of what he 
heard.” 
Spence, who was the son of a Hampshire 
parson, was born in 1669. He became 4 
Fellow of New College in 1720, took Holy 
Orders in 1724, was Professor of Poetry in 
1727 and in the following year became 
rector of Birchanger, in Essex. In 1742, he 
was presented to the living of Great Hor- 
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wood, in Buckinghamshire, but he does not 
seem to have resided there. In 1749, Lord 
Lincoln (later 2nd Duke of Newcastle), 

ve him a house at Byfleet, in Surrey, two 
miles from Oatlands, where he “ set up as a 
country gentleman.” Subsequently, Bishop 
Trevor gave him a prebend at Durham. He 
travelled on the continent . with Charles 
Sackville, afterwards 2nd Duke of Dorset, 
with Lord Lincoln, and was friendly with 
James Thomson, Stephen Duck, Horace 
Walpole, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and 
Lords Wentworth, Falkland and Onslow. 
His house at Byfleet, where he lived—an 
unrepentant bachelor—with an old mother 
and a cousin, was always filled to capacity 
with visitors, for he had a rare gift for 
friendship. As early as 1727, we are told he 
“indulged his natural inclinations for gar- 
dening.” His letters are full of his plans 
for improving his small estate at Byfléet. 
He acquired some reputation for garden- 
planning, laying out new ones and improv- 
ing old ones for friends and acquaintances. 
His letters are astonishingly free from any 
references to his parish or prebendal duties. 
He declared, in 1748, that he had “no 
thoughts of Bishopricks,” and only aspired 
to a life of “ease and usefulness.” These 
details will probably suffice to render intelli- 
gible the extracts from a_ collection of his 
letters, which have not before been pub- 
lished. 

According to the ‘D.N.B.’, Spence’s 
“health failed during the later years of his 
life, and when, on 20 Aug. 1768, he was 
found dead in a canal in his garden [at 
Byfleet], there were rumours of suicide, but 
the cause of death was more probably a fit.” 
His executors were Bishop Lowth, Edward 
Rolle and Dr. James Ridley. 


Suffolk Street [London], July 31 1739. 


lam going once more to take a tour with 
Lord Lincoln. We are going to go directly 
to Italy. Captain Rolle! had some thought 


1 Edward Rolle, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
held the living of Monk Okehampton, Devon, 
1732-1755, Rector of Berwick St. John, Wiltshire, 
from 1755 to 1791, when he died, aged 88. He 
acted as deputy in Spence’s Poetry Professorship at 
Oxford. He was a friend of Christopher Pitt, the 
translator of Virgil. His name frequently occurs 
i Spence’s letters. He is usually named “the 

ain.” I have not been able to consult W. L. 
Courtney’s book dealing with Rolle and Spence, 
Printed for private circulation in 1910. 


of attending Sir Bouchier Wrey thither, but 
Sir B. only goes to the south of France, else 
possibly you might have met with the Cap- 
tain’s wezel face. The fellow’s a gocd- 
natured fellow, only he’s too lank and mea- 
gre. I wish he were fatter. I have seen as 
proper men as him cut out of a cheese- 
pairing after supper. He has not a great deal 
of courage. He a Captain! Why, he has 
not spirit enough to command a regiment of 
Oysters. 

March 15, 1739 (N.S.). 


The good people of England who are in 
my humble opinion the most happy and the 
most grumbling people in the world have 
taken it into their heads not to be pleased 
with this Peace [with France], and would 
much rather be let blood than cur’d without 
any trouble. Our Nation looks to me like a 
great Fool that has got the hip, and sits sul- 
lenly in the chimney corner, by a good fire, 
cries “ Pish” to anyone that offers it a 
favour, and if they are quitting it, bawls out 
to °em to come back and give them what 
they at first had refused. It starts up and 
wants to go a-fighting,? and then squats down 
again and falls a-snoring. | What can the 
wisest Nurse do with such a peevish brat? 
. . . The greatest produce this winter is in 
tragedies. Mallet has one on a Turkish 
story. He is to be followed in the old 
house by a tragedy wrote by Mr. Brooks, 
on ye famous revolution in Sweden and 
Thompson has a tragedy, now in rehearsal, 
on ye story of Eleanora and Prince Edward 
in the Holy Wars.4 


London, March 23 1746. 


All the world here has been taken up with 
Lord Lovat’s tryal. There is a print of his 
from a drawing of Hogarth which is not un- 
like him, and a friend of mine has a Satir’s 
head by Rubens which is a good deal more 
like him, but to say the truth they are both 
likenesses of the caricatura-kind, for there is 
something of the Gentleman mixt in his 
appearance, which is quite sunk in the others 

.. in the whole course of the tryal he 
seemed steddy, not cast down, and rather 


: ‘o between this country and Spain broke out 
in A 

3 * Mustapha,’ by David Mallet (1705 ?-1769). 

4 * Gustavus Vasa, the Deliverer of his Country, 
by Henry Brooke (1703 ?-1783). 

‘Edward and Eleanor, ‘by James Thomson 
(1700-1748). 
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too much inclined to a low kind of merri- 
ment, that scarce becomes a Peer in his con- 
dition. One of the witnesses against him 
happened to have the name of Charles 
Stuart, and at the close of his evidence, his 
Lp. was asked “ whether he had anything to 
say against Charles Stuart.” On which he 
sayd “ No, my lord, not a word, I'll assure 
you,” with an air and tone that shewed he 
did not mean the witness. Sr. Everard 
Falkener was a witness against him, and the 
like question being asked him at ye close of 
his evidence, he said *“ No, only that he was 
Sr. Everard Falkener’s most humble servant, 
and heartily wished him joy of his young 
wife.” 
Stratton Street, April 21 1747. 


Ld. Lovat behav’d extreamly well in his 
last moments on the Scaffold, tho’ he had 
generally been too jesting in his manner 
before it. Heaven rest his soul and pardon 
his crimes, if they are not too black for 
mercy. . . I am very glad that Polymetis’s® 
company has not been disagreeable to you. 
He may do well to trifle with: he does not 
pretend to be more than a Trifler. He has 
been a substantial friend to myself, for he 
has already enabled me to give away £300 
and put £500 in the Stocks, and will, I 
believe, enable me to take the latter £12,00. 
Everybody blames the picture before the 
book, all which blame is due to Mr. Vertue. 
He chose the original to follow and has done 
it very badly. As for my own face, I may 
safely say I have not any manner of con- 
cern for it at all! 


Stratton Street, December 15 1747. 


This autumn has been so fine that I have 
been much out of town, engag’d in several 
country visits, in visiting my parishioners 
and in preaching Visitation sermons. In 
short, I have wholly left the Heathens, and 
am become a very good Christian. 

[In November 1748 Spence is much en- 
grossed with the subject of “the fireworks 
that are to be for peace” in London. He 
deplores the “monstrous expence” and 
wishes to Heaven that the money had been 
given to the poor soldiers and sailors who 
had suffered in the war.] 


5 * Polymetis,’ by Joseph Spence, a treatise on 
classical mythology, 1747, which contains a portrait 
af the author, engraved by G. Vertue, after Isaac 


Stratton Street, April 15th 1749, 


“Tom Jones” is my old acquaintance 
now; for I read it before it was published 
and read it with such rapidity that I began 
and ended it within the compass of four 
days, tho’ I took a journey to St. Albans in 
ye same time. He is to me extremely enter- 
taining, and will be so to you I believe. A 
set of 2,500 copies was sold before it was 
published, which is perhaps an unheard of 
case... The author sold ye copy for £100 
each volume, and might probably have got 
5 times as much by it, had he kept the right 
in his own hands; but authors at first don’t 
know whether their works are good or bad, 
much less whether they will sell or not. 


Byfleet, March 16 1750. 


I should be extremely happy in seeing Ld, 
Wentworth and you here together. Captain 
Rolle designs me a visit for a week, and the 
happiest thing would be to have you all 
together, but that I am afraid the narrow- 
ness of my house will not admit of, unless I 
take refuge myself at the “ Anchor Blue,” an 
ale-house, by the grace of Heaven, next 
door. I now heartily repent of having given 
you such fine descriptions of my garden, for 
you'll expect something and find nothing but 
an old house, with two or three flat fields 
behind it. But let my spot be as contemp- 
tible as it will, there’s five or six places within 
easy reach of it. . . I was yesterday at Mr. 
Southcote’s and walked round his Paradise 
with him. 

Byfleet, September 8 1750. 


I am very much obliged to you, my dear 
Sir, for your intended present of Scheld- 
Ducks, and indeed they will be extreamly 
welcome to me when they come, because my 
canal is quite unpeopled, and looks a little 
desolate to me, at present. I shall try my 
lord Lincoln’s interest, I believe, for some 
Olaves, as they are Sussex birds. He has 
been in great concern of late for one of his 
dearest friends, the poor Duke of Rich 
mond.® *Twas a fever that carried him off 
When they came to open him, Middleton 
found an abscess in his hip. The Drs. de- 
clar’d it must have kill’d him in a few 
months, and he would only have been s0 
much longer in torture. The Dutchess Is yet 


6 Charles 2nd Duke of Richmond (17011750), 
ae marriage is dealt with in 
*D.N.B,’ 
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inccnsolable for a man that may literally be 
called the best of husbands. 


Byfleet, January 31 1752. 


J am the most unfortunate man in horses 
that ever was born. I have had the audacity 
to set up an Equipage but two year: in the 
first one of which one of my horses went 
blind, and in this, a few days after I had 
bought another to supply his place, I was 
informed that he was going blind too. I 
know nothing of horses myself. . . I expect 
Crito every day, it will make but a shilling 
pamphlet. It will come out under the bor- 
rowed name of Sir Harry Beaumont, as 
several of us (no less than seven) that have 
little things to publish, and don’t care to 
publish any more under our own names, 
have pitched upon that name in common 
between us. 

Byfleet, October 2 1752. 


Soon after I came hither I was obliged to 
go into Hampshire to lay out 16 acres of 
pleasure ground for Jo. Trapp,’ formerly 
Fellow of New College, but now rector of 
Stratfield Sea, [sic] and now I am ten times 
more employ’d in laying out ground for our 
new rector Mr. ‘Duck. — I shall make his, 
too, a very pretty place. . . I never received 
so much civility anywhere in my life as I 
did at Lord Wentworth’s. He came in his 
chair to meet me at Northampton, and car- 
tied me off to Kirkby, and 150 mile after- 
wards to the Peake, and God knows whither 
... we saw Mr. Philip’s delightful place and 
buildings and the charming view at Notting- 
ham, and old Hardwick and Chatsworth and 
my great favourite Matlock. . . Our next 
slage was to Derby, passed Swarston® 
Bridge, the farther end of which was the ne 
plus ultra of the last Scotch invasion. 


Byfleet, June 28 1753. 


“The Gamester 1° was so moving in the 
beginning of it, that when I began to read it 
iN manuscript, I was very much afraid for 
the author, that the compassion was touch’d 


7 Joseph Trapp (son of Joseph Trapp, poet and 
pamphleteer), died 1769. 

8 Stephen Duck, poet (1705-17756), whose bio- 
staphy Spence wrote for the 1736 edition of Poems 
on Several Occasions. Duck was appointed to the 
Wing of Byfleet, by the influence of Spence, in 


3 Swarkston Bridge. 
The Gamester, by Edward Moore (1712-1757). 


so strongly in the first act that it could not 
be effected more strongly in each act on to 
the end. Garrick was so moved in the re- 
hearsal that he was forced to make several 
interruptions for his tears, and sometimes 
said he was so effected with it that he should 
never be able to go through the acting of it 
if it was very successful. 


Byfleet, September 4 1754. 


Very soon after I got hither from the 
north, I was oblig’d to pay Mr. Herbert a 
fortnight’s visit at his house in Upper 
Brook Street, and on my return from thence, 
even upon the road, I met with a message 
from my good Ld. Lincoln to desire me to 
accompany him to Cheltenham Wells, in 
Gloucestershire. . . As my lord had other 
visitors and company much with him, how 
do you think I employ’d myself whilst I was 
there, why, truly, I made a shift to write a 
book in five weeks. "Twill be entitled “ An 
Account of Mr. Blacklock,!! Student of 
Philosophy, in the University of Edinburgh.” 
... Mr. Herbert would have a piece of the 
tanned Quaker’s hide, wants to know very 
particularly his name, place of abode, 
account of the fact for which he suffered 
(when and where that was) and in what pub- 
lick papers it may be most distinctly men- 
tion’d. 

P. D. Munpy. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ISLE OF MAN: AND THE 

ORIGIN OF ITS NAME (see ante p. 
154).—In your very interesting review of Mr. 
R. H. Kinvig’s recent ‘ History of the Isle 
of Man,’ I read that “ there is no good rea- 
son to suppose that the island’s name means 
‘mountainous or hilly land’ (p. 46).” I 
respectfully agree; but it might have inter- 
ested your readers to know whence the island 
in fact obtained its name of “ Man.” Curi- 
ously enough, the answer to that question 
was to be found in a personal name men- 
tioned, but only in another connection, later 
in such review. 

To that personal name a peculiar interest 
attaches; for it came into prominence in the 
fascinating case of The Attorney-General v. 
The Trustees of the British Museum, tre- 
ported in ‘The Law Reports,’ Chancery 


11 Thomas Blacklock, 1721-1791, the blind poet. 
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Division, 1943, vol. ii, pp. 598-614, and ‘ The 
Times Law Reports,’ vol. xix, pp. 555-560. 

The basic fact of that case was the dis- 
covery in 1896 by a ploughman, in the 
course of his ploughing, of several gold 
articles, consisting of a model boat (a 
coracle) with thwarts, and a number of oars, 
spars, etc., as well as other articles of a non- 
nautical character, about a foot below the 
surface, in land which had beyond question 
been at one time submerged and which lay 
just south of Loch Foyle in the North of 
Ireland, 

These gold articles—which were held to 
be fairly attributable to the second or third 
century of the Christian era—were in due 
course acquired by the British Museum. 

The Crown then intervened, on the rela- 
tion of the Attorney-General, claiming these 
articles for the Crown on the ground that 
they were “ treasure-trove.”” The defence of 
the British Museum was that, so far from 
their being “treasure-trove,” they were a 
votive offering from some Irish Sea-King to 
an Irish Sea-God; whether in prayerful antici- 
pation of some marine adventure or in 
thankfulness for some such adventure suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

But was there any evidence of the exist- 
ence of an Irish Sea-God? That was one of 
the main questions. No fewer than six 
times did the Judge—the late Lord Justice 
Farwell, then Mr. Justice Farwell—ask this 
question; but no reply thereto came from 
the learned counsel for the British Museum, 
even though they had in Court a pamphlet 
by the late Sir Arthur Evans, the great auth- 
ority on Cretan archaeology, suggesting Ned 
alias Lud (whereafter Lugdate in London) 
as the Irish Sea-God. I presumed that this 
suggestion did not commend itself to them; 
and I was not surprised. (See further below 
concerning Ned.) 

I was in court throughout the case, and, 
indeed, in the early stages of the hearing, I 
was holding another counsel’s watching- 
brief on behalf of the Honourable Irish 
Society, which set up a jus tertii of its own to 
these gold articles, and consequently I could 
not then intervene. Happily, however, that 
counsel returned to Court before the sixth 
occasion of the question being put and I was 
at last free to intervene and, as amicus curie 
I then so did. Let me quote from the above- 
mentioned reports, pp. 605 and 558 respec- 
tively. They are almost in the same terms: 


“Mr. L. Horton-Smith, as amicus curie, 
referred the Court to the late Mr. R. R. 
Brash’s ‘ Ogam inscribed Monuments of the 
Gaedhil in the British Islands’ (published 
1879)—a work dealing in the main with a 
series of monuments, one of which was dis. 
covered in the North of Ireland not far 
south of Lough Foyle itself—and to page 22 
in particular, as showing at any rate the 
existence of a water deity amongst the pre- 
Christian inhabitants of ancient Ireland, 
namely, Mananan Mac Lir, answering to the 
Latin Neptune, the god of the sea (in regard 
to whom Mr. Horton-Smith also referred to 
pp. 17, 210, 380, 419, 424).” 

Mananan Mac Lir—i.e., Mananan the Son 
of the Sea—was, in fact, the sailor-member 
of the pre-Christian Irish heroic family, the 
Tuatha-De-Danann, and he was deified by 
the pre-Christian Irish as “ God of the Sea.” 
It was he who discovered and was first to 
colonise the Isle of Man; and it was he, after 
whose name the island was so called. 

In passing, let me say that “ Tuatha” 
means a “ Tribe”: see A. G. Richey’s ‘ Short 
History of the Irish People,” edited by R. R. 
Kane (afterwards County Court Judge for 
the United Counties of Kildare, Carlow, 
Wexford and Wicklow), 1887, pp.36 and 623; 
that ‘“ Tuatha-De”’ means “ the Race of 
Gods: see Algernon Herbert, cited in Brash, 
op. cit., p. 23; and that the name Danann 
represents Danaan, who was the Mother of 
the Gods: see Dr. O’Donovan, ‘ Annals of 
Ireland by the Four Masters,’ cited in Brash, 
Op.-cit., 22. 

The soldier-member of such family was 
Ned, who was deified by the pre-Christian 
Irish as the “God of War” and for whom 
reference may be made to Brash, op. cit., pp. 
22 and 424. The fact that he was the “ God 
of War” and not the “ God of the Sea” 
may afford the reason why counsel for the 
British Museum did not put his name for- 
ward in answer to the learned Judge’s con- 
tinuous enquiry for a God of the Sea. 

The Isle of Man itself, has for over 800 
years—namely from about a.p. 1113 om 
wards—found itself linked with “Sodor ” in 
respect of the See of “Sodor and Man. 
But what is “ Sodor ”? An interesting word, 
it is of Norse origin, being an abbreviated 
form of Suder (or Sudder) Eys, meaning the 
Southern Isles. It was the name given to the 
Hebridean Isles by the intrepid Norsemen as 
they sailed the Scottish Northern waters on 
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their way to and from Ireland; and it distin- 
guished those isles from the Orcadian Isles 
(the Orkney Isles) which to them were the 
Northern Isles. Of such Southern Isles 
Magnus, King of Norway, made an episcopal 
diocese in A.D. 1098, and they were linked in 
one with the Isle of Man for such purpose 
some fifteen years later, ie., in or about 
ap, 1113. I may just add that the County 
of Sutherland likewise obtained its name 
from the Norsemen, to whim it was the Suder 
(or Sudder) land as they sailed those North- 
ern waters. 

“Sodor and Man” are thus: The South- 
ern (or Hebridean) Isles and the Isle of Man. 


L. G. H. HortTon-SmMITH. 
The Athenaeum; S.W.1. 


BYRON, GRAY AND DANTE.—Did 
Byron read Gray in some disgraceful 

edition printed without Gray’s notes? Hav- 
ing himself paraphrased in *‘ Don Juan,’ III, 
cviii, the first six lines of Purgatorio VIII, 
he prints the Italian in his notes, and adds: 
“This last line is the first of Gray’s Elegy, 
taken by him without acknowledgement.” 
In any good edition of Gray the first page 
of the Elegy will have Gray’s own footnote 
to his first line (and any not-so-good edition 
will have it at the end of the book): 

The Curfew tolls* the knell of parting day 

* —— squilla di lontano, 

Che paia ’l giorno pianger, che si muore. 

Dante. Purgat. 8. 
But Byron’s editors allow him to go on be- 
lying Gray. Not to end on a spiteful note, 
Icombine Gray and Byron in a couplet: 
The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay. 


D. G. B. 


GIR RICHARD BAKER ON JOHN 

DONNE.—The first paragraph below is 
from the book on Donne alluded to on our 
front page. The second paragraph is Mr. 
R. G. Howarth’s correction of it in 
Southerly, No. 1, 1944: 


“Of the number of Donne’s adventures [as a 
lover], or of the seriousness of their character, no 
Proof at all exists. . .” A footnote subjoins: “ Baker 
in his ‘Chronicles of the Kings of England,’ 1732, 
P. 424, calls him ‘a great visiter of ladies,’ but ex- 
vseole adds that his old acquaintance ‘was not 

€. 


‘ Sir Richard Baker published ‘ A Chronicle,’ etc., 
st in 1643. Among the men of learning in the 


reign of James I he commemorated “two of my own 
old acquaintance, the one was Mr. John Dunne, 
who leaving Oxtord, lived at the Innes of Court, 
not dissolute [i.e. careless of his appearance], but 
very neat |i.e. well-dressed]; a great Visiter of 
Ladies, a great frequenter ot Piayes, a great writer 
of conceited Verses. ..”—in short, a man ahout 
town and wit. The ladies Donne liked to visit 
were presumably titled personages such as _ the 
Countess of Bedford and the Countess of Hunting- 
don, who were his friends later. Miss Hardy de- 
serves reproof for deliberate (if partly ignorant) 
distortion, 


MEMORABILIST. 


ACOBITE SCOTS IN RUSSIA.— In the 
eighteenth century many Jacobite Scots 
went to Russia, and Scottish names were in 
evidence there down to the beginning of the 
early years of this century. Whether they 
survived the Revolution of 1917 we do not 
know. An English translation of G. Louc- 
komski’s ‘ Charles Cameron,’ 1740-1812, has 
recently been mentioned in the Literary 
Press. Cameron, whose name had been 
almost forgotten, was Court architect in 
Russia after having been in the Royal House- 
— of Charles III (Prince Charlie) at 
ome. 


(The Jacobite (N.Z.) 24 Sept. 1944.) 


R: H.-BARHAM’S DAUGHTER’S OPIN- 

ION OF ‘INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.’ 
—In a bookseller’s catalogue (Bodley Book- 
shop, N.Y.,- No. 77, item 49) is quoted the 
following from a letter of Mrs. Bond, 
daughter of R. H. Barham. 

I meet many people who have a great liking for 
the Ingoldsby Legends: to me it is strange my 
father should be remembered by them—when so 
much of his real work is forgotten. 

This kind of disagreement with popular 
estimate on the part of an author’s relatives 
is of course by.no means uncommon. But 
record of this particular instance may be 
worthy of a corner in ‘N. and Q.’ 


OLYBRIUS. 


OSES WITH HORNS.—Art students in 
successive generations are apt to wonder 
why painters and sculptors (including 
Michelangelo in his statue of Moses in San 
Pietro in Vincoli, Rome) have represented 
the Lawgiver with two horns growing out 
of his head. This may well be due to a tex- 
tual error on the part of a translator. Bibli- 
cal authorities refer to Exodus XXxiv, 29, 
where we read that when Moses came down 
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from Mount Sinai, “he wist not that the 
skin of his face shone.” It is held (Encyclo- 
paedia. Biblica, ii, 2,111) that the Hebrew 
word used in the Septuagint and meaning 
“shone” was inaccurately translated as 
“horned” in the Vulgate. For we read 
(Biblia Sacra Vulgata, p. 73): “ Cumque 
descenderet Moyses de monte Sinai, tenebat 
duas tabulas testimonii, et ignorabat quod 
cornuta esset facies sua ex consortis sermonis 
Domini.” 

This may well have served Michelangelo 
and other artists as the authority for this 
strange use of the Horns. 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


A MOST REFRESHING BEQUEST.— 
Edward Stamp, Yeoman, in his Will 
dated 1 May 1762 (Arch. Northampton) be- 
queathed to his “ daughter Martha Lumley ” 
£2 10s., one silver spoon, and small beer for 
her family for ten full years after his decease. 
This Martha née Stamp seems clearly to 
have been the Martha née , who in or 
about 1744 married William Lumley of 
Harleston, Co. Northampton (ob. 1792), and 
gave him nine children—seven sons and two 
daughters—all baptised at Harleston within 
the years 1745 to 1761. 

Such William and Martha Lumley and 
their said nine children will all be found 
dealt with on pp. 96 sq. and 105 of my 
article on “ The Later Lumleys of Harles- 
ton, Co. Northampton: Circa 1645 On- 
wards,” published in the Journal of the 
Northamptonshire N.H.S. and Field Club, 
vol. xxx, December 1943, and republished, in 
revised form but with unchanged pagina- 
tion, as an independent pamphlet in July 
ry which was noticed ante 21 October 

44, 

But that bequest. How very delightful 
such a bequest might be to-day, granted 
always the continued availability of beer! 


L. G. H. Horton-SmITH. 
The Athenaum, S.W.1. 


(CHANGING LONDON.—4, Chesterfield 
Gardens. Formerly the residence of the 
Duke of Grafton, it was sold by him in 
1937 to a firm of antique dealers. It has 
now been bought by the Indestructible Paint 
Co. for their offices. 
It is a five-storey house with more than 
thirty rooms and a white marble staircase. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Readers’ Queries. 


KLIZABETH (PRENTISE), WIFE OF 

ROBERT, 7th EARL FERRERS— 
Who was this lady? I have in my possession 
a letter addressed to “ The Rt. Honble. Earl 
Ferrers, Ragdale near Leicester, Leicester- 
shire,” as follows: 

Lord Ferrers I long wated for anso I hope you 
will be so cind to let a pore Dyen Creter hear from 
you before she leves this world We cannot expect 
her hear ‘but a very short time the fesens 
phisitians} and doctor think her time very 
short greves herself to think she not se your Lord 
shep, nor Lord Tamworth aney more in this world 
hops she mete you in the next and my dear Lord 
let me hear from you it greves me to see the pore 
creter Dyen with gref you will no my Lord I have 
no money to soport me and? Nancy spent so 
much of her I think my Lord you will have pettey 
on a poor dyen creter | am wery pore creter my 
self as to my dauter ? F. does what she can but 
in such strats for money she hops your Lordship 
will thinck of us. It will be the gretest charity 
you can do Pray my Lord anso it to Mr. ? Jehson 


they are pa) If I have dun rong I hope to 
be for gefen pray my Lord anso this for the sacke 
of a pore dyen creter her love and respect to Lord 
F. and Lord T. from your efectant frend Mary 
Prentices, November ye 21 1789. 

The writer makes use of no punctuation, 
and the indiscriminate use of capital letters 
renders it difficult to separate sentences. 

If Burke is to be relied on, Elizabeth, 
Lady Ferrers, lived to the year 1799. 


P. D. M. 


AN UNWANTED VILLAGE CHURCH. 

—Can anyone suggest a use for a dis- 
used church (the second of two) in a small 
village? Its destruction, advocated by the 
rector of the combined livings, would be an 
architectural loss. Owing to past neglect, 
it requires a considerable expenditure to put 
it in repair. I think, some years ago, ‘N. 
and Q.’ recorded a city church, (?) Norwich, 
which was used as a museum of ecclesiastical 
art. 

P. D. M. 


EXPLOSION AT CHESTER IN 1772— 

In the Stranger’s Handbook to Chester, 
by Thomas Hughes, published Chester and 
London, 1856, I read of an explosion which 
occurred in Chester in 1772, on Guy Fawkes 
Day, in a warehouse under a room where 
was held a kind of marionette theatre. The 
showman was killed and many of the audi- 
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ence either killed or injured. The room 
was in an alley communicating with Com- 
monhall Street and was henceforth known 
as Puppet Show Entry. I should like to 
know if this name still exists, also any fur- 
ther details about the showman’s name, the 
marionette performances, etc. 

M. A. H. 


NORFOLK ALLUSIONS.—In an essay on 
Norwick I have come across the follow- 
ing phrases and allusions. I should be 
pleased if anyone familiar with the district 
could explain them, as I have failed to find 
any explanation in the standard works of 
reference: smut tiles; a glass of Norfolk 
“silk”; Bristol cream; the Everlasting 
Club; seven-year-old Maria Colby, who wore 
a shawl before the Queen of England in 
1793. 
FREDERICK T. Woop. 


JOHN MARTIN (1789-1854).—I have read 

Miss Mary Pendered’s Life of the artist, 
in which she quotes a diary or manuscripts 
written by Serjeant Ralph Thomas, ‘ The 
Chartist Barrister, but I believe these are 
now lost. Can anyone inform me if they 
still exist, or give me any information about 
the painter? 

(Miss) Nora MONCKTON. 


“THE KROOKED QUEEN.’—In the 

Parish Register of Arlingham (Glou- 
cester) under the date 27 Dec. 1624 is the 
following entry: 

“Margarett, the wife of William Blake- 
ney, alias Kinge, commonly called the 
krooked Queen.” 

One can quite imagine that William Blake- 
ney’s alias being Kinge his wife would con- 
ceivably be called Queen — but why 
“krooked ”? 

STANLEY MAYERS. 


JACOBITE PRISONERS IN ANTIGUA. 

—Amongst the questions awaiting 
answers is what happened to the 150 Jacobite 
prisoners on the Veteran captured by the 
French off the Isle of Antigua in 1747. The 
Whig Government tried to induce the Gov- 
ernor of Martinique to hand over the Jaco- 
bites, but met with a firm refusal. The 
prisoners were of course released by the 
French, but no one seems to know their 


subsequent history, There may be some 
record in France or America; there is, we 
understand, no record in Antigua: 


(The Jacobite (N.Z.) 24 Sept. 1944.) 


THE URQUHART FAMILY. — Miss 

Henrietta Tayler, Duff House, Arun- 
del, Sussex, England, the author of 
many historical and genealogical works, is 
preparing a monumental history of the 
Urquhart family, and is desirous of getting 
in touch with people of that name all over 
the world. 


(The Jacobite (N.Z.) 24 Sept. 1944.) 


SPLIT INFINITIVE.—Can any reader 
quote me a better example of ‘the 
correct use of the split infinitive than the 
following: “The forger of ancient monu- 
ments was at great pains to partly obliterate 
the superscription 
H. D’O. BeRNarp. 


CLEVER MEN AND THEIR MOTHERS. 
—Is it true that clever men have usually 
had clever mothers? 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


SAFETY FIRST.—Lord Buckmaster at p. 

viii of his “Introduction” to ‘Still 
More Misleading Cases,’ by A. P. Herbert, 
implies that if a person is run over by a Post 
Office van he has less chance of receiving 
compensation than if the van belonged to 
some tradesman. Is this so? 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


SKETCHES OF IMPOSTURE.’—Who 
was the author of ‘ Sketches of Impos- 
ture, Deception and Credulity,’ published by 
T. Tegg, 1837? I have a copy. 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


ONDON CHURCHES.—Now that the 
censorship has been lifted, a list of the 
ancient churches of London, and of the 
modern ones of architectural importance, 
which have been destroyed or seriously 
damaged by enemy action would be of con- 
siderable interest and value. It would not 
be necessary to list the churches which re- 
ceived superficial damage and can be easily 
repaired. = 
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Replies. 


HEAD OF (2?) HENRY, DUKE OF © 
SUFFOLK. 


(clxxxvii. 192, 240.) 


S I am on military service overseas, the 
following should be taken as an indica- 
tion rather than a precise reply. 

The severed head of this nobleman was 
preserved before the war in the vestry of 
the church at the corner of Aldgate and 
Houndsditch, called, as far as I recollect, St. 
Botolph’s, Aldgate. I inspected this grisly 
relic there myself in about the year 1930. 
Its appearance corresponded very closely to 
the description given in the Herbert letter. 

I was informed at the time that this head 
had been transferred to St. Botolph’s in the 
1870’s from its original repository in a 
church at the southern end of the Minories 
which had passed to secular use. This 
church had in the sixteenth century been 
within the Liberties of the Tower, which 
would account for the original presence 
there of the head. 

I do not know how St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, 
fared in the “blitz,” but this is readily 
ascertainable. 

Any full history of London or of London’s 
churches should, in the light of these parti- 
culars, yield your correspondent more exact 
information, 


St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


* "THE BEGGAR’S OPERA’ (Ixxxviii. 
192, 241).—Your correspondent’s query 
as to Thomas Linley’s connection with John 
Gay’s perennial play affords me a welcome 
opportunity to correct a mistake which 
occurs in several books of reference as well 
as in my own ‘Annals of Opera’ (Cam- 
bridge, 1943). It is stated there (p. 82) that 
Linley wrote new songs for a revival of the 
*Beggar’s Opera’ at Drury Lane, 8 Nov. 
1777. He wrote no new songs but merely 
added new orchestral accompaniments to the 
old ballads. They were first used not in 
1777, but as appears from the announce- 
ments in the Public Advertiser, at a revival 
on 29 Jan. 1779. 
Linley as is well known was at that time 
musical director at Drury Lane, then under 
the management of his son-in-law, Sheridan. 


As far as I know his accompaniments were 
never printed; nor do they appear to have 
been preserved in manuscript. 


ALFRED LOEWENBERG. 


REVEREND SMITH” (s.v. Padre’) 
(clxxxviii. 106).—This is a sharp dissent 
from Mr. Wuite’s recent assertion “that 
“* Reverend Smith’ and ‘ Reverend Jones’ 
is good American usage in normal circum- 
stances.” It is neither good nor accepted 
American usage, despite the fact that one 
does hear it used occasionally by persons 
who should know better, usually the type of 
careless man and woman whose opportunities 
for formal education have been better than 
their early cultural background. Most un- 
happily it sometimes even creeps into second 
class newspapers where lax editorial super- 
vision has failed to weed it out from stories 
written by men whose news sense surpasses 
their sense of what is good English. 
Regrettably also I must admit that we do 
often hear on a somewhat lowercultural level 
the word “ Reverend” used as a title of 
address, just as we hear “‘ Hey, Mister.” Yet 
that neither is “ good American usage” is 
shown by strong and frequent protests 
against all “ Reverend” barbarities. Like- 
wise neither use is found in the ‘ Dictionary 
of American English.’ 


WILLIAM J. HAMILTON, 
Librarian. 
Dayton Public Library, Dayton, Ohio. 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN (clxxxviii. 
214)—Born at Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
on 16 Oct. 1863, first son by his father’s first 
marriage. The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain (born at 3 Camberwell Grove, London, 
S.E.5, on 8 July 1836), married Harriet Ken- 
rick in 1861. By her he had a daughter and 
a son. Mrs. Chamberlain, their mother, 
died in 1863, and Joseph C. then moved to 
his father’s residence at Barrow Court, 
Edgbaston, with his infant children. In June 
1868 he married Florence Kenrick (cousin 
to his first wife) by whom he had Neville 
Chamberlain. She died 7 Feb. 1875. 
At the British Legation, Washington, D.C., 
in November 1887, he met Miss Endicott, 
eas her one year later on 15 Nov. 


Wo. JAGGARD. 
Sir C. Petrie in his book ‘ Life and Letters 
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of the Rt. Hon. Austen Chamberlain,’ says 
that the family originally came from Wilt- 
shire, moved to London, and then finally 
settled in Birmingham, where Austen was 
born. Austen has written that he spent the 
first five years of his life with his grand- 
father, his mother having died when Austen 
was*born. It would seem therefore that the 
actual address where he was born was Ken- 
tricks House, Barrow Court, Edgbaston, 
which was the home of his grandfather. 


DENNIS A. BRUNNING, A.L.A. 


DIGHTON (JOHN) (clxxxviii. 214).—Four 
persons named Dighton (including John 
D. in question) connected with art, lived in 
the eighteenth-nineteenth centuries. Two 
are given in the ‘ D.N.B.’, thus: Denis Digh- 
ton, 1792-1827; Robert Dighton, 1752-1814. 
Then Mrs. Phoebe Dighton, water-colour 
artist, lived and published in Stratford-on- 
Avon the following album entitled ‘ Shake- 
speare relics, from drawings . . . comprising 
the curiosities of Stratford-on-Avon, relating 
to Shakespeare. . . 1835,’ oblong 4to, pp. vi 
and twelve plates. Some special copies were 
hand coloured on tinted paper. A copy is 
available in Cambridge Public Library. 


Wo. JAGGARD. 


UNCH IN TRADITIONAL FORM 
(clxxxviii. 214)—By far the best story 
of “Punch and Judy” is found in John 
Payne Collier’s volume, dated 1828, illus- 
trated with George Cruikshank’s etchings. 
It was reprinted a few years ago by Allen 
and Unwin at 3s. 6d. Four other versions 
may be seen entered in Whitaker’s Reference 
Catalogue 1940. 

Until this year, time-honoured perform- 
ance of this street puppet show could be seen 
daily, during summer, in Stratford-on-Avon 
public gardens. It continues to attract a 
a large crowd, chiefly juveniles, and women 
with bassinettes, 


Wo. JAGGARD. 


BRONZE COIN OF 1837 (clxxxviii. 192). 

—I recall having seen the piece in 
question, which f take to be a_playing- 
counter. But my recollection is that .the 
crowned and mounted figure on the reverse 
does not represent St. George, but Ernest 
Augustus Duke of Cumberland; and I take 
the superscription “To Hanover” to refer 


to the Duke’s departure for his new king- 
dom, to the great satisfaction of the British 
public. 


This card counter seems a constant puzzle 
to junior coin collectors. It was made in 
Germany for a card counter, and is one of 
many such pieces made, and probably struck 
in Nuremberg. It is a poor copy of the 
Queen Victoria sovereign, which was first 
struck with the design St. George and the 
Dragon in 1871. All the previous ones had 
a shield with the royal arms and a crown. 
Therefore it must have been made after 1871. 

I have never seen it in bronze, it always 
occurs in brass, it is quite common and is of 
no value whatever. The legend “To Han- 
~~ and the date 1837 indicate nothing 
at all. 

ARTHUR W. WATERS. 


PAYMENT FOR VERMIN (cixxxvii. 40, 

80, 130, 201; clxxxviii. 173, 218).—The 
bird alluded to at the last reference was not 
the lapwing (as there stated), but the bull- 
finch, which was, and is, known as “Hoop” 
and “Hope,” in Devon, Dorset and Somerset; 
also in Devon as “ Up,” and in Dorset as 
“Pope.” Those names are given in 
Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ 
(1902), which quoted Swainson’s ‘Birds’ 
(1885), and numerous local sources. 

The bullfinch was included among vermin 
for whose destruction a reward was paid 
because it was very fond of fruit buds and 
stripped them from orchard and garden 
trees in the spring. 

The names “Huppe” and “Pupu” (? 
“ Puput”’), do not relate to the lapwing, but 
to the Hoopoe (Upupa epops), a rare visitor 
to this country. Both words appear in 
Littré’s Dict. Francaise, with a description 
of the bird. 

G. M. 


A CLERICAL RECORD OF SERVICE 

(clxxxviii. 212).—The following state- 
ment by the Rev. H. Copinger-Hill, Rector 
of Buxhall, Suffolk, in The Times of 28 April 
28, 1945, gives details of what must surely be 
the most remarkable clerical record, since it 
is concerned with one benefice, but it is prob- 
able that a more itinerant family could 
hardly surpass it: “ The family of Copinger, 
whose heiress married a Hill, have supplied 
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the rectors for this parish of Buxhall since 
1564 without a break except for two “ pot- 
warmers ”’ who filled a few months’ gap. A 
Copinger was rector in 1411 and the estate 
was in their hands from about 200 years 
before that date.” 

L. M. W. 


THE “BULL-RING” AT ETAPLES, 

1914-18 (clxxxviii. 193)——The term 
“ bull-ring ” (derived from the Spanish) was 
current in military slang 1914-18, being the 
term employed to describe the training- 
grounds at most of the base depots in 
France through which reinforcements passed 
to the front line, and where the severity of 
the drill and the surly insensibility of the 
instructors came to be bywords throughout 
the B.E.F. The most notorious of those in 
France was, unquestionably, that at Etaples. 


L. R. B Waite. 


Drafts from England arriving in France 
had to spend a week or more at Etaples to 
get a final polishing up, to be knocked into 
shape, to be put through their paces. The 
bull-ring was the nickname given to the large 
parade-ground, where the drill-sergeants, in 
excess of zeal, sometimes over-did it. 


H. A. 


BURYING THE HEART SEPARATELY 
(clxxxviii. 59, 127, 161, 169, 194, 219).— 

In the church of Wedmore, Somerset, is a 
brass to the memory of Captain Thomas 
Hodges who, “at the seige of Antwerpe aboute 
1583 .. . receiving his last wound, gave three 
legacyes; his soule to his Lord Jesus; his body 
to be lodged in Flemish earth; his heart to be 
sent to his deare wife in England.” That these 
wishes were carried out seems certain from 
the verses with which the inscription con- 
cludes, which read: 
Here lyes his wounded heart, for whome 
One Kingdome was too small a roome 
Two Kingdoms therfore have thought good to part 
So stout a body, and so brave a ety 
and from the representation of a heart at 
the top of the brass, above the inscription, 
on which are the words “ Wounded not 
Vanquisht.” 

The brass is described and illustrated in 
the Proceedings of the Somerset Archaeo- 
logical Society, vol. Ixxxviii, p. 91. 


W. MarsTONn ACRES. 
Wedmore. 


POETS AND INSANITY (clxxx. 426; 

clxxxi. 26, 181).—There is an interesting 
essay by Wilhelm Waiblinger, a minor Swa. 
bian poet of the early nineteenth century, on 
Hdlderlin’s insanity. Waiblinger became 
acquainted with Hdlderlin after his confine- 


ment. 
L. S. T. 


, STARGAZER ° (clxxxviii. 193, 240). 

—yYour correspondent asks for the author 
of ‘Stargazer. There is a book listed in 
‘Whitaker’s Reference Catalogue of Cur- 
rent Literature. P. D. Clark, ‘The Star- 
gazer,’ published by Blackwell at 3s. 6d. 
Perhaps this is the novel C. M. MACLERoy is 
anxious to trace. 


DENNIS A. BRUNNING, A.L.A. 


THE MICRO-FILMING OF PARISH 

REGISTERS (clxxxviii. 193).—Infor- 
mation can best be obtained from the secre- 
tary of the Society of Genealogists, Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, W.C.1. 


M. W. BROCKWELL. 


[If the querist will send us his full postal address 
we will send him an article from The Genealogists 
Magazine of March 1943.—Ep.| 


GOURCES WANTED.—clxxxviii. 193, 241). 

1. I cannot trace the phrase “‘ Better be safe 
than sorry,” but the Oxford Dictionary of Pro 
verbs gives ‘‘ Better be sure than sorry,” as appeat- 
ing in Samuel Lover’s ‘ Rory O’More,’ 1837. 


(clxxxviii. 193). 

2. “Third time lucky,” seems to appear in 
many guises. Smollett in ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ says 
that number three is always fortunate. — Shake- 
speare also admits that odd numbers are lucky, and 
especially three. 

DENNIS A. BRUNNING, A.L.A. 


(clxxxvii. 236). 

“* My dear,” he returned, “‘ when a young lady 
is as mild as she’s game, and as game as she’s 
mild, that’s all I ask.” Inspector Bucket to Esther 
Summerson, ‘ Bleak House,’ chap. 1ix. nae 


(clxxxvii. 300). 

1. “White arms cling to the tightened rein, 

Slipping the spur from the booted heel, 

Dearest voices cry ‘ Turn again !’ 

Red lips tarnish the scabbarded steel, 

High hopes fade on a warm hearthstone. 

“He travels the fastest who travels alone.” 

Rudyard Kipling, L’envoi to ‘The Story of the 
com reprinted in ‘ Soldiers Three and Other 
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The Library. 


MBS. Lynd is a poet of such fine sensi- 
bility that one is inclined to say that 
she is not specially a poet of intellect (as 
though it were something else than the mind 
that can express sensitiveness), and then one 
comes to this poem: ‘ The Enemies’: 
Time, change and death, these 
Three are Man’s enemies. 
What ? Time that takes the org from grief, 
That brings again bud and le f, ‘ 
That sets the child in its mother’s arms ? 
What ? Change that gives eyes to the blind, 
That in decay can freshness find, 
Making old, new; familiar, strange ? 
What ? age that shuts the gate 
On longing and regret, 
Grief, fort ain, shame, satiety and all harms— 
Time and change ? 
One doesn’t read that quickly, nor pass on 
quickly to the next, and this little book of 
a hundred pages will not be soon read and 
soon exhausted—it will not be exhausted. 
You may safely spend your six shillings, 
and if you will turn to ‘A Fireside Conver- 
sation, you will not quickly turn to any- 
thing else. It begins: 
The wood cried out in the fire 
With a thin, sad cry. 
And I said: Why lamentest thou ? 
What dost thou desire ? 
The tall blue of the sky, 
The green tossing bough, 
Bird voices, soft air, warm sun 
And the gold-shafted glade ? 
These ? These ? 


Or you may light upon ‘ The Hare’: 
Collected Poems by Sylvia Lynd.  Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s. net. 
... A soft, contented, couchant hare 
Hid in the grass am I. 
All that I see a hare can see, 
All that I hear she hears. . . 
but at length, because it is 1918, in Sussex, 
there comes 
A sound, a smouldering sound, that fills 
And fades, but comes again. . . 
Oh, then no summer do I see, 
Nor feel the summer air; 


But think upon mens cruelty, 
And tremble: like a ‘hare. 


The Genealogists’ Magazine. Official Organ 
of the Society of Genealogists. Vol. ix. 
March 1945. No. 12. Free to Members. 
Non-members 3s, 


R. Geoffrey White leads off again with 
an article discussing various points in 
Anglo-Norman genealogy, on which he is 
such an authority. It is prompted by the 
erudite researches of Professor Douglas, 
editor of the ‘Domesday Monachorum of 
Christ Church, Canterbury,’ for the Royal 
Historical Society. We are introduced to 
problems concerning persons with whom the 
ordinary genealogist, dealing more modestly 
with ancestors of much later centuries, can 
come little in contact. The ‘Complete 
Peerage,’ with which Mr. White is himself 
associated, does not escape his detailed 
criticisms. An article by Mr. Sherwood, 
entitled ‘A Rumbustious Suitor,’ brings us 
to the more easily realised atmosphere of the 
seventeenth century, and centres round the 
elderly widow of Viscount Baltinglass and 
her sordid love adventures. The Annual 
Report enclosed laments the lack of suitable 
material for main articles on subjects of 
general interest, and contributions are in- 
vited, for the regular features of the maga- 
zine, valuable though they are, consist of 
tabulated information that does not lend 
itself to literary treatment. 


OBITUARY: Georce G. Loane. 


My old friend and steady correspondent, 
George Loane, passed away on 17 May. 
He was the second son of Canon Loane, pro- 
minent as a Broad Churchman in Southern 
Ireland, and came of a family well-known 
for its capability and cultivated tastes. 
He had been ailing for some time, though 
no one heard anything about it, and with a 
failure of vital forces at the end of a long 
life, he was ready to go. Of late he had 
worked less in the beautiful garden of his 
Gloucestershire home and spent most of his 
time in his ample library, reading and 
writing, solving The Times’ crossword, play- 
ing Patience, and revising the Oxford book 
of ‘English Proverbs.’ The ready smile 
and the quick Irish intelligence were there, 
as ever, but he gradually withdrew into him- 
self, as is the way of old age. ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ will miss his overflow of learning 
and well-wrought classical translations. He 
wrote as “ Hibernicus”’ and “ Jane Green ” 
as well as under his own name. He was a 
born scholar with a wide erudition all too 
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rare to-day. He could write clearly and 
simply, which many classical scholars cannot 
do, because they have paid no special atten- 
tion to the English language. Not so my 
friend. He knew well all the best writers of 
English and could find at once in his note- 
books the best words where they were best 
used and gather an anthology of good things 
offhand.: His training in Greek and Latin 
was extensive. He went from a school in 
Armagh to gain a gold medal in classics in 
Trinity College, Dublin, then on to the other 
Trinity in Cambridge, where he was a 
scholar and won his First. Here, always a 
keen lover of English, he joined the Tenny- 
son Society. A lame man, he was cut out 
of several games, and had more time for 
reading. He went on to be a master at St. 
Paul’s school under the great Walker, who 
realised his value as a teacher, and he took 
a useful part in the school magazine. Always 
modest about his learning, he welcomed 
advice on disputed points. He was familiar 
with later writers to whom the usual scholar 
pays no attention, and contributed to the 
collection of medieval Latin. He knew and 
read his good editions of the Eliza- 
bethans and their successors. He had 
collected or inherited a curious lot of 
memoirs, from ‘Ingoldsby’ Barham and 
Mrs. Montagu to Croker (whom rightly he 
thought maligned by Dizzy and the Whigs) 
and Spence’s Anecdotes of Pope. His 
recent account in ‘N. and Q.’ of Pope’s 
Homeric work is characteristically thorough 
and compact. His long work on Chapman’s 
Homer was masterly. He went deeper into 
Chapman’s sources and curiosities of diction 
than any other editors. They, like Virgil’s 
Camilla, were apt to skim here and there 
over the field. He went right into the corn 
and found the origin of the chaff. I regret 
that the British Museum was unable to 
accept his copious array of MS. notes, 
which is to be preserved in Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Library in Gordon Square. Lately 
he had been revising in ‘N. and Q’ 
his little book on ‘Literary Terms,’ long 
recognised as filling a gap for those who 
want to understand English. How wide was 
his range in that two collections of improve- 
ments of the O.E.D., published as pamphlets 


show: ‘One Thousand and One Notes,’ 
1920, and ‘One Thousand and Two,’ 193], 
He also edited several school- books and 
produced for the “King’s Treasuries of 
Literature’ two good _ selections of 
‘Story Poems’ and another two of ‘ Essays, 

Ingenuity was controlled by good taste in his 
translations. He had a delicate ear for 
metre and lately had taken to “Fourteeners” 
(see ante, p. 200) into which he had rendered 
the whole of the Aeneid. He thought them 
the best medium to reproduce lines which 
were really beyond the range of blank verse. 
It was better sometimes to enlarge Virgil 
than to divide his lines or omit any of the 
detail which often shows his charm. I hope 
that this version may be published. On the 
long and very extensive revision of King’s 
‘Classical and Foreign Quotations ’ I cannot 
say much, as I shared it with my friend. The 
greater part of the comments was his and 
any casual page of our researches will show 
how extraordinary his ready command of 
quotations and illustrations in English was. 
He corresponded with various scholars but 
most of his work was of the sort which gains 
little recognition in the world of to-day. He 
should have been a Doctor of Letters. He 
was content to be what Athenzus calls a 
yovoBopuBvé, buzzing in his corner, always 
ready to applaud a small discovery, or to 
appreciate fresh work on his favourite 
authors. His own idea of the earlier 
“Delphos” as an accusative of “ Delphi,” 
should, I think, be generally accepted. He 
was happy in his retirement with his bright 
flowers, sending seeds or plants to his friends 
when he could not see them. He realised 4 
poet’s wish for “a house full of books and 
a garden of flowers,” without the tinsel senti- 
mentalities of smart authors turned rustic. 
Quando ullum inveniam parem? vi 


CorRIGENDA. 


At ante P 194, col. 1, Il. 8 and 11 from foot, 
and col. 2, 1. 4, for “ Bicherton ” read Bickerton 
p. 216, col. 2, 1. 18 from foot, for “in m 
Acrostic Epitaph” read “ Mnemonic  Acrostle 
Epitaph”; p. 218, col. 2, 1. 32, for “ Burkes 
‘Landed Gentry ’ (1837) ” read Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ (1937). 
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